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Remembering Sen. John McCain 

Hero’s farewell carries 
message for Tramp 


Teacher 
contract 
ups pay 
by 10.5% 


Stern words from ex-presidents, daughter 



SUSAN WALSH / THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Cindy McCain , center , widow of Sen. John McCain , R-Ariz., escorted by her son Jimmy McCain and other family members , follows his 
casket as it is carried out following a memorial service at Washington National Cathedral on Saturday. 


By PETER BAKER 
The New York Times 

WASHINGTON — He drove 
them crazy. He berated them on 
the way to the White House and 
badgered them once they got 
there. He stood by them when 
he thought they were right and 
tore at their heels when he was 
convinced they were wrong. 
And when it came time to de¬ 
part this world, John McCain 
wanted them to tell his story. 

Former Presidents George W. 
Bush and Barack Obama, the 
two men who thwarted McCa¬ 
in’s ambitions to become com¬ 
mander in chief, stood one after 


the other before the nation’s 
elite at Washington National 
Cathedral on Saturday to honor 
the man they beat, extolling 
him as a one-of-a-kind figure 
the likes of which will not be 
seen again anytime soon. 

That they were asked, and 
not the current president, spoke 
volumes about the man and the 
moment. Neither explicitly 
mentioned President Donald 
Trump, who, uninvited and 
unwelcome, went golfing in¬ 
stead. But their tributes could 
hardly be heard without the 
unspoken contrast to the cur- 

See > MCCAIN, A12 



Former 
President 
Barack 
Obama 
spoke of 
“politics 
that pre¬ 
tends to 
be brave , 
but in 
fact is 
born of 
fear. ” 


PABLO MARTINEZ MONSIVAIS / THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Cities secretly offer Amazon enticements 


HQ2: 20 AWAIT DECISION 

One offer of tax breaks 
and infrastructure projects 
is valued at $8.5 billion 

By MATT DAY 

Seattle Times business reporter 

For HQ2 watchers, it’s awfully 
quiet out there. 

There is little to suggest Amazon 
will reveal the location of its sec¬ 


ond headquarters any time soon. 
Except, perhaps, the calendar. 

Sept. 7 marks one year since the 
Seattle company’s surprise an¬ 
nouncement that it was planning 
to build a second headquarters 
campus in another North Ameri¬ 
can city. 

As that anniversary approaches, 
some economic developers and 
government officials, from observ¬ 
ers in Seattle to bidders in the 
Northeast, say they are preparing 


for a final decision as if it were 
imminent. 

They all want to make one thing 
clear: They didn’t hear it from 
Amazon. 

Long known as a secretive com¬ 
pany, Amazon has lived up to that 
reputation during its search for a 
spot to put a “full equal” second 
headquarters and some 50,000 
employees, requiring nondisclo¬ 
sure agreements with the remain¬ 
ing bidders and practicing a level 


of information control around the 
project that has surprised even 
some employees at the company’s 
headquarters. 

Observers hungry for details 
about how the process has proceed¬ 
ed over the past several months 
haven’t had much to chew on. 

The clearest public indication of 
the company’s thinking remains 
the eight-page request for propos¬ 
als posted online a year ago that 

See > AMAZON, All 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tentative deal expands 
health-care benefits 
to substitutes 

By DAHLIA BAZZAZ 
AND NEAL MORTON 
Seattle Times staff reporters 

A tentative one-year contract 
calls for a 10.5 percent raise 
for 6,000 Seattle Public Schools 
employees, according to an email 
sent Saturday to members of the 
Seattle Education Association. 

The deal, reached late Friday, 
covers teachers and substitutes, 
classified staff and office personnel. 
School will start as scheduled on 
Wednesday, Sept. 5. Union mem¬ 
bers and the School Board will vote 
on the contract this month. 

Saturday’s email was signed by 
Phyllis Campano and Michael 
Tamayo, the union’s president and 
vice president. Campano could not 
be reached immediately for com¬ 
ment. The 
district 
confirmed 
the informa¬ 
tion in an 
email. More 
details on 
the Seattle 
contract 
were not 
immediate¬ 
ly available. 

Their 
message 
noted that the union’s 2015-2018 
contract had been extended 
through Sept. 9. The raise and 
other benefits in the new agree¬ 
ment would be retroactive to Aug. 
31, when the current contract ex¬ 
pired. 

Under the 2015-2018 contract, 
Seattle teachers earn between 
$50,604 and $100,763. A 10.5 
percent hike would change the 
salary range to $55,917 to 
$111,343. 

While 10.5 percent may appear 
hefty, teachers in neighboring 
districts have secured even higher 
salary bumps. 

Teachers in Bellevue, Lake Wash¬ 
ington and Snoqualmie Valley 
schools will soon see their pay- 
checks rise by as much as 14 to 25 
percent under new contracts 
agreed to this summer. 

In Everett, a starting teacher will 
earn $54,677 while the most expe¬ 
rienced colleagues will take home 
$120,776. 

The maximum salary now of¬ 
fered in Edmonds, Lake Washing¬ 
ton and Shoreline schools will top 

See > TEACHERS, A13 


TEACHER PAY 

Under the 2015- 
2018 contract, 
Seattle teachers 
earn between 
$50,604 and 
$100,763. The new 
salary range 
would be $55,917 
to $111,343. 
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Start this fall off on a high note! 


ITS MUSIC FEST ATPACSCI 


SEPTEMBER 1-14 

Join us for a rockin’ fun time 
exploring the science of sound! 

PACSCI.ORG 
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DAVID GOLDMAN / THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Atlanta City Council held a hearing on a public-funding scheme for an Amazon-sized 
redevelopment of an area called the Gulch, made of up parking lots and railroad lines. 


< Amazon 

FROM A1 

laid out the company’s wish 
list for a second home. 

Of 238 applicants who met 
an October deadline for 
submissions, Amazon 
plucked 20 finalists in Janu¬ 
ary, and started visiting each 
of those cities, saying only 
that it would make a final 
decision sometime in 2018. 

The experience of finalist 
Philadelphia is typical. The 
city hosted Amazon officials 
for a whirlwind tour this 
winter, an effort to give the 
company a feel for the town, 
and responded to the compa¬ 
ny’s follow-up questions in 
writing. 

Since then? People work¬ 
ing on the bid have waited, 
and worked on other projects 
in the meantime. 

“We don’t have any new 
information,” said John 
Grady, who leads PIDC, the 
public-private economic-de¬ 
velopment group that led 
Philadelphia’s bid. “We’re a 
little bit on the receiving end 
of this process.” 

Grady’s organization is 
typical of the HQ2 process in 
another way. The PIDC, 
formerly Philadelphia Indus¬ 
trial Development Corp., has 
not said what the city’s bid 
offers Amazon in terms of tax 
breaks and other programs to 
offset the company’s costs, 
citing the semi-private na¬ 
ture of its charter and con¬ 
cerns that such disclosures 
could give other cities a com¬ 
petitive edge. 

The bid has cost the city 
more than $500,000, Billy 
Penn reported, a sum that, if 
it is a complete accounting, 
would likely be on the low 
end among bidders still in 
the running, corporate site 
relocation consultants say. 
Philadelphia is resisting both 
a state records office order 
and five lawsuits seeking to 
compel the city to turn over 
its entire proposal, the news 
site said. 

Similar battles between 
transparency advocates and 
economic-development 
officials are playing out in 
other cities. 

“What is striking about 
HQ2 is that you have cities 
that are generally committed 
to transparency hiding their 
HQ2 bids,” said Nathan Jens¬ 
en, a professor of govern¬ 
ment at the University of 
Texas, Austin, who has stud¬ 
ied corporate-relocation 
incentives. “This maybe the 
first time that many people 
have seen this ugly side of 
economic development.” 

For their part, Grady and his 
peers say the secrecy is busi- 


In the running 

The 20 finalists for 
Amazon HQ2: 

Atlanta_ 

Austin, Texas_ 

Boston 


Chicago 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dallas 


Denver 


Indianapolis 


Los Angeles 


Miami 


Montgomery County, 
Maryland 


Nashville 


Newark, N.) 


New York 


Northern Virginia 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Raleigh, N.C 


Toronto 


Washington, D.C. 

uWhat is striking about 
HQ2 is that you have cities 
that are generally 
committed to transparency 
hiding their HQ2 bids. This 
may be the first time many 
have seen this ugly side of 
economic development.” 

PROFESSOR NATHAN JENSEN 
University of Texas , Austin 

ness as usual. It is rare, they 
say, for a company like Ama¬ 
zon to have disclosed a search 
for new office space before 
actually signing a lease. 

The few incentive offers 
that have become public, 
including Maryland’s offer of 
tax breaks and infrastructure 
projects valued at $8.5 bil¬ 
lion on behalf of Montgom¬ 
ery County’s bid, and a state- 
and-local package for New¬ 
ark valued at $7 billion, have 
captured headlines while 
Amazon deliberated quietly. 
Portions of other bids and 
existing incentive programs 
suggest the breaks from oth¬ 
er cities — including Atlanta, 
Chicago, Columbus, Ohio, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
— easily top $ 1 billion. 

“The entire industry of 
economic development is 
being defined by these absurd 
level of subsidies,” said Amy 
Liu, director of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Policy Program at the 
Brookings Institution, a 
Washington, D.C., think tank. 

Liu has been critical of the 
use of megadeals and large- 
scale tax breaks as tools to 
spur lasting economic 
growth, saying investments 
in education, transit and 
smaller companies tend to be 
better uses of cash than one¬ 
time breaks to corporate 
giants that may never be paid 
back in taxes. She argues 
there should be a public 


process before cities commit 
to using large amounts of 
taxpayer funds. 

The public’s elected offi¬ 
cials may well get a chance to 
weigh in before Amazon’s 
decision is final. 

Broadly speaking, there 
are two types of incentives 
cities use to lure companies: 
those made available to all 
comers under existing law, 
and new programs targeting 
specific projects. The latter 
often require approval of a 
city council or state legisla¬ 
ture, as already happened at 
the state level in Maryland 
and New Jersey. 

Amazon may insist on 
similarly firm assurances of 
promised tax breaks and 
real-estate terms before 
choosing among its suitors, 
city and state economic-de¬ 
velopment officials say. 

Such a process might look 
like the deliberations playing 
out in Atlanta, where the City 
Council this month held a 
hearing on a public-funding 
scheme for an Amazon-sized 
redevelopment of a down¬ 
town area called the Gulch. A 
spokeswoman for Georgia’s 
state economic-development 
office declined to comment. 

The Newark City Council 
passed its own Amazon tax 
break into law earlier this 
month. 

There is also widespread 
speculation that Amazon will 
whittle its relatively large 
20-location shortlist to a 
smaller group of cities from 
which it will solicit final 
offers. It’s unclear whether 
Amazon would publicly 
announce such a decision, or 
inform cities of its thinking 
quietly. The company de¬ 
clined to comment on its 
plans. 

Jensen, of the University of 
Texas, said he suspects Ama¬ 
zon will pick three finalists to 
choose from. “But there have 
been lots of rumors about 
HQ2 over this past year,” he 
said. 

Amazon’s hiring of a lob¬ 
byist in Atlanta and an eco¬ 
nomic developer in D.C. 
signaled to some news out¬ 
lets that each of those cities 
might be on top. A spike in 
clicks from Seattle users to a 
local news site did the same 
for Northern Virginia. And 
The Columbus Dispatch, 
citing a single Atlanta econo¬ 
mist, has been reporting that 
the company’s decision was 
imminent since early April. 

That’s too much for one 
official involved in a finalist’s 
bid. “I gave up tea-leaf read¬ 
ing on HQ2 long ago,” he 
said. 

Matt Day: 206-464-2420 or 
mday@seattletimes.com; on 
Twitter: @mattmday. 
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A new kind of bus 
service is coming 

SR 522/NE 145th Bus Rapid Transit 

Join us at a workshop in your community: 

Kenmore // September 20 

1-3 p.m. and 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

Lake Forest Park // September 25 

1 -3 p.m. and 6-8 p.m. 

Bothell & Woodinville // October 8 

1 -3 p.m. and 6-8 p.m. 

Seattle & Shoreline // October 17 

1-3 p.m. and 6-8 p.m. 


RSVP or comment online 


> SR522BRT.participate.online 
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HUGE LABOR DAY 

SALE 11 

OPEN LABOR DAY 


RENTON 




NEW 2018 DODGE JOURNEY SPECIAL EDITION 


Loaded with Backup Camera, Sirius Radio, Bluetooth, 
4.3” Touchscreen Display, Power Options & Lots, Lots More!! 


MSRP. 

Discount 

.$25,135 

. -$3160 

Retail Cash. 

.-$3,000 


k ' VIN# JT383765, JT383767, JT383768, JT383766 


West 2018 Retail Bonus Cash.-$1,000 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: 

Military.$500 

West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash.$750 


4@ 


$ 17,975 


NEW 2018 JEEP RENEGADE LATITUDE 

Tjjjfc Loaded with 9 Speed Automatic Transmission, Remote Start, Power Options, 

Aluminum Wheels, Bluetooth & Lots, Lots More!! 

MSRP.$25,170 LEASE @ 

s* s s i 7Q/ $it Q7R 

West 2018 Retail Bonus Cash.-51,000 ■ ■ W# U « _ M Zl 

MO + FEES Z@ ■ ■ ■ W ■ W 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Miljtary....$500 only 24 Months! # 

West Chrysler Capital Non-Prime 

Retail Bonus Cash.$1,000 $4,999 Due At Lease Inception ($2,750 Lease Cash + $2,249 Cash) 

k VIN# JPG93304, JPG92855 West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash $1,250 10,000 Miles/Year On Approved Credit. 

NEW 2018 JEEP COMPASS SPORT 

Loaded with Bluetooth, Deep Tint Sunscreen Glass, Power Options, Heated Seats, 

__ Aluminum Wheels, 5.0” Touchscreen Display & Lots, Lots More!! 

f -- - 

MSRP.$24,080 

Discount.-$3,355 £ 

- f Retail Cash.-$1,500 If 

West 2018 Retail Bonus Cash.-$250 3@ 10.3IJ 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military....$500 * 

. VIN# JT459258, JT469259, JT469261 West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash.$750 


NEW 2018 CHRYSLER 300 TOURING 

Loa ded with Power Options, Sirius Radio, Bluetooth, Aluminum Wheels, 
Backup Camera, 8.4” Touchscreen Display & Lots, Lots More!! 

ft MSRP.$30,340 ^ 

Discount.-$3,365 \ijaa 

Retail Cash.-$6,000 U J||J 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military...$500 

. VIN# JH331010, JH331008, JH331007 




NEW 2019 JEEP CHEROKEE LATITUDE 4X4 

► Loaded with Bluetooth, Deep Tint Sunscreen, 7.0” Touchscreen Display, 

Aluminum Wheels, Power Options & Lots, Lots More!! 

MSRP.$27,635 

Discount.-$2,660 £ 

Retail Cash.-$3,000 ^ m M ■ ■ M 

Chrysler Capital Cash.-$500 0(0) M m M mW 

West BC Chrysler Capital Cash.-$500 J m 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military...$500 
k vin# KD 213632, KD213629 West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash $1,250 

NEW 2018 JEEP WRANGLER SPORT 4X4 

u Loaded with 8 Speed Automatic Transmission, 5.0” Touchscreen Display, 

p Bluetooth & Lots, Lots More!! 


MSRP..$30,940 

Discount.-$3,965 


Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military...$500 


3@ 


* 26,975 


k VIN# JW174628, JW173171, JW173172 


NEW 2018 JEEP GRAND CHEROKEE LAREDO 4X4 

Loaded with Power Options, 7.0” Touchscreen Display, 
rSjj^ Remote Keyless Entry, Fog Lamps & Lots, Lots More!! 

MSRP.. S34.440 a 

Discount..-$2,965 QQ/ r ■ 1 , I “ fl #C 

Retail Cash.-$2,500 | ^ ZJI Offi) D ■ H 

m y . Labor Day Retail Bonus Cash.-$500 MO + FEES ^'53? M 

West 2018 Bonus Cash .....-$1,500 Only 24 Months! * 

$5,999 Due At Lease Inception ($2,500 Lease Cash+ $1,500 West 2018 Bonus 

L VIN# JC333633, JC333634 Rebates You Als0 Quallf V For: Mllltar y ■■■ $50 ° Cash + $1,999 Cash) 10,000 Miles/Year On Approved Credit. 


NEW 2018 CHRYSLER PACIFICA TOURING PLUS 

__ f t!d;| L° a ded with Navigation, U-Connect, Power Options, Sirius Radio, 8.4”Touchscreen 

Display, Park Assist, Blind Spot & Cross-Path Detection & Lots, Lots More!! 

' MSRP.$36,220 LEASE @ 

DiSCOUnt .-$4,495 m mmammmm mmmmm 

Retail Cash.-$1,750 |™?. P ! r- 1 

Chrysler Capital Cash.-$500 /W M X 

Labor Day Retail Bonus Cash.-$500 fcWW# X _ X _■ 

West BC OR/UTAVA Bonus Cash..-S500 MO + FEES X ■ M 

West BC Labor Day Bonus Cash...-$500 0 Tly Z 4 MonThsl # 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military... $500 $5,999 Due At Lease Inception ($2,000 Lease Cash + $500 Chrysler Capital Cash + $500 West BC OR/UT/WA 

k VIN# JR331 299, JR331300, JR331297 , JR331 298 West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash.$750 Bonus Cash + $500 West BC Labor Day Bonus Cash + $2,499 Cash) 10,000 Miles/Year On Approved Credit. 

NEW 2018 JEEP WRANGLER UNLIMITED SPORT 4X4 

Loaded with 3-Piece Hardtop, Sirius Radio, Deep Tint sunscreen Glass, 

Power Options, 5.0” Touchscreen Display, Bluetooth & Lots, Lots More!! 


^ VIN# JW207150, JW211974, JW207147 


MSRP.$34,920 

1 Discount.-$3,945 


Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military... $500 


3 @ $ 30,975 


NEW 2018 DODGE DURANGO 8XT - ALL WHEEL DRIVE 

i,| Loaded with Blacktop Package, Power Sunroof, Heated Seats, Power 

Options, 7.0” Touchscreen Display, Park Assist & Lots, Lots More!! 

IV MSRP.$43,660 . LEASE @ 

Discount.-$4,685 A I 

RetailCash.-$2,000 03SI/ Ml # 

18MV Select Inventory ^ "V ■ W M W 

Only 39 Months! w 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military $500 $ 4 - 999 Due At Lease Inception ($2,500 Lease Cash + $500 1 8MY Select 

^vin# JC395760, JC395762, JC395763 Inventory bonus Cash + $1,999 Cash) 10,000 Miles/Year On Approved Credits 

NEW 2019 RAM 1500 CREW CAB 4X4 - TRADESMAN 

fflfcw Loaded with 5.7L V8 Hemi Engine, Sirius Radio, 5.0” touchscreen Display, 

gpF Power Options, Power Rear Slider, Trailer Tow Group & Lots, Lots More!! 

MSRP...$43,820 

~ RetailCash. -$2,000 J U # 

k * ■■~ 2@ ODi 9 f O 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For: Military...$500 * 

. VIN# KN561851, KN561852 West Non-Prime Retail bonus Cash.$1,250 


NEW 2019 RAM 1500 CREW CAB 4X4 - BIG H0RN/L0NE STAR 

► Loaded with 5.7L V8 Hemi Engine, Dual-Pane Sunroof, Navigation, Power Options, 

9 Amplified Speakers w/Subwoofer & Lots, Lots More!! 

MSRP ...$54,785 . 

Discount.---$7,310 SQQQf % fl^P 

RetailCash.-$4,000 U 

Ram Bonus Cash Coupons.-$1,000 

West 2019 Retail Bonus Cash.-$500 + J 

Only 39 Months! w 

Rebates You May Also Qualify For Military $500 $ 5 - 999 Due At Lease Inception ($500 Lease Cash + $5,499 Cash) 

VIN# KN584354, KN584355, KN584337 West Non-Prime Retail Bonus Cash. $1 ,250 1 0,000 Miles/Year On Approved Credit. 


All units are subject to prior sale. Photos for illustration purposes only. Limited 1 ad unit per family. Retail customers only. Prices are for Washington residents only. All offers 
subject to approval of credit. A negotiable documentary service fee in an amount up to one hundred and fifty dollars may be added to the sales price or the capitalized cost. 
All manufacturer rebates except Chrysler Capital Cash are available to all purchasers. We cannot “hold” vehicles. They are sold on a first come, first serve basis. Ad expires 9/4/18. 


585 Rainier Ave S vine con Q/IC^ 
Renton, WA 98057 / 

RENTONCDJR.COM 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 



WEEK’S 

CLOSES 


^ DOW 25,964.82 
up 174.47, +0.68% 


X Nasdaq 8,109.54 
up 163.56, +2.06% 


^ Russell 30 00 1,726.09 ^ 10-year Treasury 

up 15.96, +0.93% 2.85% yield, +0.03 


Currencies c$l.3050=$l 
111.01 yen=$l 1 euro=$1.1597 


ON EYE OF LABOR DAY, 
IDEAS TO BOOST WORKERS 


Jon Talton 

Special to The Seattle Times 

Wall Street is celebrating the 
longest bull market in 
history. Not everyone 
agrees with that as¬ 
sessment, but the 
critiques are highly 
technical and no¬ 
body would ques¬ 
tion that stocks have 
done very well since 
March 2009. 

Still, as we approach Labor Day, 
this milestone that most benefits 


the 1 percent diverges from the 
well-being of most people who 
work for wages. 

For the majority, wages adjusted 
for inflation have barely improved 
for decades. Real hourly pay has 
struggled throughout this expan¬ 
sion and entered a serious slump 
over the past year. 

How could the lot of working 
people in America be improved? 
Let me count the ways: 

Raise the national minimum 
wage. A total of 21 states are either 
governed by the federal minimum 
of $7.25 an hour or set their state 


law to that level. This pay reached 
its maximum purchasing power 50 
years ago and now badly lags. 

With no connection between a 
higher minimum wage and state 
economic performance (e.g. 

$ 11.50 an hour in booming Wash¬ 
ington vs. $7.25 in Mississippi), 
the only thing holding back an 
increase is right-wing ideology. 

Not every locality has the pros¬ 
perity to sustain Seattle’s $15 an 
hour, but some raise is sustainable 
everywhere. It puts more money in 
the hands of workers and back into 
the economy. 

These are not the teenage jobs of 
the 1970s. In 2016, nearly 43 per¬ 
cent of workers at the federal mini¬ 
mum were 25 or older. About 
8.6 million Americans comprised 


the working poor in 2015, earning 
at or below the federal poverty 
line. The actual numbers may be 
much higher. 

Make unionization easier. The 

high-water mark of the middle 
class coincided with strong union 
workforces in the private sector. 
Their gains helped all workers. 
Now labor barely has a beachhead 
outside of government, and even 
that is imperiled. 

Majority sign-up, or “card 
check,” is one proposal to reverse 
this problem. It would allow work¬ 
ers to fill out an authorization form 
asking for union representation, 
instead of holding a costly election, 
controlled by management where 
employees can face company pres- 
See > TALTON, D5 



Industries tussle over what 
is a burger and what isn’t 

FOOD FIGHT |Meat industry and proponents of plant-based products take dispute to court. 



JASON HENRY / THE NEW YORK TIMES 


A plant-based meat alternative made by Impossible Foods in Redwood City , California. Four organizations sued the state of Missouri in 
August over a new state law barring companies from “misrepresenting a product as meat that is not derived from harvested production 
livestock or poultry.” 


By AMIE TSANG 
The New York Times 

Call that veggie burger what you 
like, but if you’re in Missouri, don’t 
call it meat. 

A bill that was passed in May and 
went into effect this past week bars 
companies from “misrepresenting 
a product as meat that is not de¬ 
rived from harvested production 
livestock or poultry.” 

But proponents of plant-based 
products aren’t letting this go with¬ 
out a fight. Four organizations 
sued the state of Missouri on Mon¬ 
day, seeking an injunction prevent¬ 
ing the law from being enforced. 
That set off a legal battle in which 
both sides say they are looking out 
for baffled consumers who want to 
know what exactly has gone into 
their burger, hot dog or chicken. 

The office of Missouri’s attorney 
general said in a statement Tues¬ 


day that “it would seek to defend 
the constitutionality of state stat¬ 
utes.” 

The four organizations that sued 
the state, Tofurky, the Good Food 
Institute, the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union of Missouri and the 
Animal Legal Defense Fund, ac¬ 
cuse it of stifling competition from 
producers in the fast-growing 
industry of plant-based protein 
products. 

Although products like veggie 
burgers and sausages have been 
sold for years, the debate over how 
they can be described has become 
particularly contentious as plant- 
based products have grown more 
popular. This has created a chal¬ 
lenge for the traditional meat in¬ 
dustry, prompting debates about 
whether something without eggs 
can be called mayo and whether 
almonds lactate. Butchers in 


££If we 

compare 
the flavor 
to bacon, 
is that a 
problem?” 

JAIME ATHOS 
CEO of Tofurky 


66 You cannot 
market 
a station 
wagon 
as a 

Porsche.” 

MIKE DEERING 
Missouri Cattlemen’s 
Association 


France have even sought protec¬ 
tion against veganism. 

The value of the market for meat 
substitutes in the United States has 
grown from about $556 million in 
2012 to $699 million last year, 
according to Euromonitor, a con¬ 
sumer-research company. This is 
still just a portion of the $29 billion 
processed-meat industry, but it has 
been growing fast enough for big 
food businesses to take notice. 

Meat processor Tyson Foods took a 
stake in a company that makes 
“meat” from soy and peas in 2016, 
and agribusiness company Cargill 
signed a joint-venture agreement 
with a producer of plant-based 
proteins earlier this year. 

In Missouri, supporters of the 
new law argue that consumers 
may be confused about these new 
products. “Making sure that con- 

See > MEATLESS, D5 


Sunday Buzz 

Local business bits 

Why Musk 
can cry, 
but female 
CEOs can’t 


Seattle Times business staff 


When Amy Nelson read The New 
York Times’ recent interview with 
Tesla CEO Elon Musk—in which, 
The Times said, “he alternated 
between laughter and tears” in 
describing “the most difficult and 
painful year of my career” — her 
first thought was, “I would never 
cry in front of a journalist as a fe¬ 
male CEO.” 

Nelson, the founder of Seattle 
female-focused coworking space 
The Riveter, knew that if she cried 
at work or in public while represent¬ 
ing her company, she would face 
the criticism often lobbed at women 
when they cry: that they are weak, 
not a leader, can’t keep it together. 

Not how she wants to be per¬ 
ceived as a chief 


MORE BUZZ 
INSIDE |> D5 

• Software 
company aims 
for IPO this 
year, report 
says 


executive. 

Nelson wrote 
about her 
thoughts on the 
Musk profile in a 
contributor 
piece for Forbes, 
noting that she 
understood and 

applauded Musk for his authentici¬ 
ty. She also discussed why she 
couldn’t cry in an interview. 

“And Musk, I hear you,” she con¬ 
cluded. “This is really wonderful 
and really hard. You’ve got a few 
more years of running a company 
under your belt, but trust me: I feel 
your pain. (I just can’t show it.)” 

Elon Musk read her piece, which 
was shared on Twitter, and fired off 
a tweet. 

“For the record,” he wrote, “my 
voice cracked once during the NY 
Times article. That’s it. There were 
no tears.” 

Nelson noted that the tweet 
seemed to be his first public reac¬ 
tion to the response to his interview 
with The New York Times, which 
has been cited widely over the past 
week. 

“He read a female founder’s piece 
and his response to the entire piece 
was 1 didn’t cry.’ Why was that his 
reaction?” she wondered. 

Nelson has grown her co-working 
company from one space in May 
2017 to five locations, with The 
Riveter’s newest office opening this 
weekend in Bellevue. She’s raised 
more than $5 million to create the 
company, which strives to accom¬ 
modate women as well as men. She 
See > BUZZ, D5 
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For Lego, replacing plastic bricks is no easy task 


REDUCING ITS CARBON 
FOOTPRINT 

Keeping colorful products 
the same is a challenge 

By STANLEY REED 
The New York Times 

BILLUND, Denmark—At the 
heart of this town lies a building 
that is a veritable temple to the 
area’s most famous creation, the 
humble Lego brick. It is filled with 
complex creations, from a 50-foot 
tree to a collection of multicolored 
dinosaurs, all of them built with a 
product that has barely changed in 
more than 50 years. 

A short walk away in its research 


lab, though. Lego is trying to re¬ 
fashion the product it is best 
known for: It wants to eliminate its 
dependence on petroleum-based 
plastics, and build its toys entirely 
from plant-based or recycled mate¬ 
rials by 2030. 

The challenge is designing 
blocks that click together yet sepa¬ 
rate easily, retain bright colors, 
and survive the rigors of being put 
through a laundry load, or the 
weight of an unknowing parent’s 
foot. In essence, the company 
wants to switch the ingredients, 
but keep the product exactly the 
same. 

“We need to learn again how to 
do this,” said Henrik Ostergaard 

See > LEGO, D5 
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Lego dinosaurs at the Lego House in Billund , Denmark. Lego wants to 
eliminate its use of petroleum-based plastics. 
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Eye on FireEye 


Security firm FireEye has emerged as a key 
player in the fight against state-sponsored 
disinformation campaigns on social media 
services such as Facebook and Twitter. 

That's good news for a company that has 
been struggling with profitability for years. 
Before alerting social media services about 
suspected Iran and Russian interference, 
FireEye was best known for alerting 
companies including Target and Sony 
Pictures about high-profile cyberattacks. 

Although FireEye's revenue has risen 
steadily, the company has been spending 
heavily on research, development, sales and 
marketing, too. That has led to many 

Revenue 


forecast 



2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 


quarters of losses. 

But that's turning around. In 2018, FireEye 
expects to break even or have up to 4 cents 
per share profit, as revenue climbs 9 percent 
to 11 percent to $820 million to $830 million. 
FireEye's stock jumped 6 percent last 
Thursday when news broke of its role in 
uncovering fake accounts on YouTube, 
Facebook and Twitter. 

And the company's reputation continues to 
grow. 

Despite heavy competition in cybersecurity, 
GBH Insights analyst Dan Ives said, “FireEye 
many times gets that first phone call." 


Loss or profit per share 

forecast 
0 to 4 cents 



Source: FireEye 
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U-Haul trucks 
are parked at a 
Florida storage 
facility. The 
more stuff you 
schlep , the more 
you’ll pay for a 
larger moving 
truck or more 
gas-guzzling 
trips. 


9 expenses to pack in 
your moving budget 


By LAUREN SCHWAHN 
NerdWallet 

Moving comes with a 
long, expensive to-do list. 

The average cost for a 
local move from a two- 
bedroom apartment or 
three-bedroom house 
ranges from $400 to 
$1,000, according to 
HomeAdvisor’s True Cost 
Guide. While you’re choos¬ 
ing a place to live and 
deciding what to pack, 
having a plan for expenses 
can ensure your budget 
doesn’t get lost in the shuf¬ 
fle. 

“It’s very easy to over¬ 
look minor details because 
when you’re moving, 
you’re looking at getting 
your stuff from point A to 
point B,” says Jessica Nich¬ 
ols, a director at Avail 
Move Management, a 
relocation and transporta¬ 
tion service in Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Preparing for moving 
costs can help alleviate 
emotional and financial 
strain. Consider these 
less-obvious expenses. 

1. Peak surcharges 

Many moving and truck- 
rental companies raise 
rates during busy times 
like summer and week¬ 
ends. If you have the flexi¬ 
bility, relocate in an off- 
peak period to save mon¬ 
ey. 

2. Packing materials 
and equipment 

Buying items like boxes, 
Bubble Wrap and packing 
tape can add up. For ex¬ 
ample, U-Haul sells large 
moving boxes for $1.63 to 
$1.99 each, depending on 
how many you buy. Be 
realistic about the number 
you need. Or seek free 
materials from friends or 
online. 

Additionally, consider 
the items you’ll need to 
safely transport your be¬ 
longings, including furni¬ 
ture covers, hand trucks 
and bungee cords. If your 
movers don’t provide 
them, or you aren’t hiring 
professionals, renting or 
borrowing is more afford¬ 
able than buying. 

3. Excess cargo 

The more stuff you 
schlep, the more you’ll 
pay. Movers usually factor 
the number and weight of 
items into the bill. Expect 
additional fees for valu¬ 


able or large items like 
pianos that require extra 
time, space or labor. 

Hauling everything 
yourself? A bigger load can 
require a larger vehicle or 
more gas-guzzling trips. 

To save money, donate or 
sell what you can before 
you move. 

4. Cleaning 

You’ll likely need to tidy 
up your current place, 
especially if there’s a secu¬ 
rity deposit at stake. 

Housecleaning services 
typically charge $200 to 
$300 for a one-time clean¬ 
ing, according to HomeAd- 
visor. You’ll save money by 
doing some or all of the 
work yourself. 

5. Utilities 

Watch for deposits, 
taxes, and connection and 
installation fees when 
setting up utilities. These 
could range from $10 to 
$200 or more. Ask power, 
internet and other service 
providers about charges in 
advance. 

6. Food 

Food expenses can pop 
up, too. Think snacks for 
the road, restocking the 
refrigerator and pantry, 
and feeding friends who’ve 
helped. Shopping whole¬ 
sale clubs could be a smart 
strategy to feed a crowd. 

7. Lost or damaged 
items 

Some belongings might 


Mortgage rates 

Compiled from a weekly 
nationwide survey released 
Thursday by mortgage 
corporation Freddie Mac. 

— 30-year fixed 
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not survive the journey. 
Depending on what you’re 
transporting and how far, 
it may be worth purchas¬ 
ing protection to repair or 
replace property. 

“Nobody wants to think 
about their items getting 
broken. Ideally that would 
never happen, but in the 
real world that’s some¬ 
thing you need to plan 
for,” Nichols says. 

Most movers provide 
basic valuation coverage, 
which limits their liability 
to 60 cents per pound, per 
item. For a 40-pound TV 
valued at $500, that’s $24. 
Top-tier options and sepa¬ 
rate insurance plans offer 
higher or full values, but it 
will cost extra. If you have 
homeowners or renters 
insurance, you likely have 
some coverage. Check 
your policy. 

8. Tips 

Movers appreciate tips 
after a long day of heavy 
lifting. Give tips based on 
your satisfaction level, but 
a good rule of thumb is 5 
percent of the total bill. 

9. Storage 

If you can’t immediately 
move your possessions 
into your new home, you 
might have to rent a self¬ 
storage unit. Costs vary by 
size and location. Public 
Storage units in Austin, 
Texas, for example, range 
from about $30 to $300 
per month. The less time 
and space you need, the 
less expensive the unit. 

Make your budget 
move-in ready 

Mentally walk through 
your moving process from 
start to finish. Outline the 
potential items and servic¬ 
es you’ll need at least a 
month ahead. Then, re¬ 
search prices and get 
multiple estimates for the 
best deals and service, 
Nichols says. 

Leave wiggle room for 
unexpected costs and take 
your time purchasing new 
home furnishings, says 
Daria Victorov, a certified 
financial planner at Aba¬ 
cus Wealth Partners in 
San Mateo, California. 
Remember, you don’t 
have to buy everything at 
once. 

“When you move into 
an empty house it feels 
like you need everything 
right away,” Victorov says. 
“Before you move, figure 
out what those essential 
items are, the things that 
you use every day, and 
that’ll help you figure out 
your budget, too.” 


ASK THE FOOL| ‘Orphan drugs’|Taking stock of Apple 


The Motley Fool 

Every Sunday, useful tips on investing 


ASKTHE FOOL 

Just divide by 
0.14748071991788 

Q: The Dow was recently 
at 25,600. What, exactly, 
does that number represent? 

A: “The Dow” refers to the 
Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age, a U.S. stock-market 
index established in 1896. 

It’s an average of the stock 
prices of 30 companies that 
include Apple, Boeing, Coca- 
Cola, The Home Depot, Mc¬ 
Donald’s, Nike, Procter & 
Gamble, Walmart and Visa. 

It doesn’t look like an aver¬ 
age, though, when it’s 
25,600 and many of the 
stocks sport prices below 
$ 100 . 

It makes sense, though, 
because the shares, on aver¬ 
age, actually would trade at 
lofty levels — if they had 
never been split, issued divi¬ 
dends or undergone major 
changes such as spin offs or 
mergers during their time in 
the index. 

Therefore, in order to 
account for all those chang¬ 
es, the stock prices of the 30 
component stocks are added 
together and then divided by 
the “divisor” (which is ad¬ 
justed frequently and was 
recently 

0.14748071991788). To 
understand how each stock 
affects the average, know 
that if, say, Visa stock rises by 
$10, you can just divide 10 
by the divisor and learn that 
the Dow will rise by about 
67.81 points (10 divided by 
0.14748071991788 equals 
67.805). 

Q: What are “orphan 
drugs” in the pharmaceutical 
world? 

A: The U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration has an Or¬ 
phan Drug Designation pro¬ 
gram, offering incentives for 
companies to develop drugs 
to treat, diagnose or prevent 
“rare diseases/disorders that 


affect fewer than 200,000 
people in the U.S., or that 
affect more than 200,000 
persons but are not expected 
to recover the costs of devel¬ 
oping and marketing a treat¬ 
ment drug.” Since many of 
these drugs end up with 
steep prices, they can make a 
lot of money for biotech and 
pharmaceutical companies. 

MY DUMBEST INVESTMENT 

Short-term blues 

Dear Fool: I bought shares 
of Novo Nordisk for around 
$44.50 per share, and now, 
about a week later, shares 
have fallen below $41. From 
my reading, I gather that 
they may continue to drop 
and not recover for years. 
Should I sell and take a big 
loss or hold on? 

The Fool responds: 

You’re being very impatient. 
Stocks move up and down 
throughout each day and 
week and year. Over the long 
run, the stocks of healthy and 
growing companies should 
increase in value, making 
shareholders wealthier. But 
even great companies’ stocks 
have languished for months 
or even years — and terrific 
investments can fall in value 
for a while, too. A week is 
way too short a time in which 
to expect to reap a profit. 

Many fortunes have been 
made by investing in great 
companies and then hanging 
onto the shares for many 
years — as long as the com¬ 
panies remained strong and 
with bright futures. If you 
don’t have the confidence to 
remain invested in individual 
companies, consider just 
socking money away in a 
low-fee broad-market index 
fund, such as one that tracks 
the S&P 500. 

Novo Nordisk was recently 
trading around $47.50 per 
share. It’s facing pricing 
pressures for its diabetes 
drugs and investor opinions 


about it are mixed. Its future 
has promise, though, and 
The Motley Fool has recom¬ 
mended it. 

THE MOTLEY FOOL TAKE 

Apple appeal 

Apple (Nasdaq: AAPL) 
recently reported its third- 
quarter results, in which 
revenue popped 17 percent 
year over year (marking four 
consecutive quarters of dou¬ 
ble-digit year-over-year 
growth) and earnings soared 
40 percent higher. 

Apple has been financially 
dependent on its iPhone, but 
it is wisely expanding its 
revenue in other areas. Its 
Services segment (which 
includes Apple Music, the 
App Store and Apple Pay) is 
a rising star, with its revenue 
up by 31 percent in the most 
recent quarter to $9.5 bil¬ 
lion, representing 18 percent 
of the company’s top line. 
Clearly, Apple not only 
knows how to sell devices to 
its customers, but it can also 
persuade them to spend 
more money in the compa¬ 
ny’s ecosystem through its 
ever-increasing menu of 
services. 

The company’s dividend 
yield was recently at 1.4 per¬ 
cent, and dividend investors 
should consider that Apple 
has a very low payout ratio 
of about 24 percent, mean¬ 
ing that the company has 
plenty of room to increase 
that payout. Apple is com¬ 
mitted to its shareholders, 
having announced a $100 
billion share repurchase 
program in the second quar¬ 
ter of 2018. 

Whether you’re looking for 
a company with earnings, 
cash on the balance sheet or 
a wide competitive moat, 
Apple fits the bill. 

(The Motley Fool has 
recommended Apple and 
owns shares of it as well as 
the following options on it: 
long January 2020 $150 
calls and short January 2020 
$155 calls.) 

Copyright, 2018, The Motley Fool 
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Unless a college student has a card that doesn’t charge interest for an introductory 
period , carrying a balance could mean paying loads in interest charges. 


Hold off on credit cards 
to hold down college costs 


By BRIANNA MCGURRAN 
NerdWallet 

Sure, your college may 
allow students to pay for 
tuition and fees with a credit 
card. But, like partying the 
night before a midterm, it’s 
probably not a good idea. 

Paying for anything with 
plastic requires a plan to get 
rid of your balance fast. That 
keeps interest charges from 
piling up. 

Plus, many schools charge 
“convenience fees” that 
could cost more than the 
value of any rewards points 
or cashback bonuses you’re 
hoping to get on your card. 

Here’s what to weigh be¬ 
fore using one type of credit 
to pursue another. 

Convenience fees 

Before brandishing your 
card, check if the school tacks 
on an extra charge, called a 
convenience fee, to accept 
payments made with plastic. 

Colleges with convenience 
fees charge 2.75 percent of 
the total payment, on aver¬ 
age, according to a survey of 
410 institutions by the Na¬ 
tional Association of College 
and University Business 
Officers. That means if you 
pay $2,000 for tuition, your 
card will be charged $2,055. 
The bigger the payment, the 
more expensive that fee will 
be. 

Eroding rewards 

If your credit card offers 


cash back or travel rewards 
based on the amount you 
spend, the idea of charging 
your tuition bill might make 
“Free plane ticket” flash in 
front of your eyes. But do the 
math first. 

On a 1.5 percent cashback 
credit card, you’ll earn $30 in 
rewards on a $2,000 charge. 
A 2.75 percent convenience 
fee of $55 will more than 
cancel that out. 

It’s more likely you’ll see 
savings if you recently got a 
credit card with a sign-up 
bonus — say, if your card 
offers $200 back after spend¬ 
ing $1,000 in the first three 
months. But even then, if a 
convenience fee were ap¬ 
plied, it would eat away at 
those rewards. 

Interest charges 

Community colleges are 
the type of school most likely 
to accept payment by credit 
card — and the least likely to 
charge a convenience fee — 
according to the National 
Association of College and 
University Business Officers 
survey. They’re also the least 
expensive, according to the 
College Board. 

But even then, it’s not a 
good idea to pay with a credit 
card if you plan to carry that 
balance from month to 
month. 

Unless you have a card that 
doesn’t charge interest for an 
introductory period, carrying 
a balance could mean paying 


loads in interest charges. For 
instance, leaving a $2,055 
balance on a card with an 
annual percentage rate of 
17 percent will accrue about 
$29 in interest in the first 
month alone. 

Other financial-aid 
options 

Know that you don’t have 
to pay for school out of pock¬ 
et. 

Fill out the Free Applica¬ 
tion for Federal Student Aid, 
known as the FAFSA, to 
qualify for federal grants you 
don’t have to pay back. 

Students with financial 
need can get a Pell Grant, for 
instance, of up to $6,095 for 
the year. The amount you’ll 
receive depends on your 
income, school costs and 
whether you’ll attend full or 
part time. 

The FAFSA also makes you 
eligible for federal student 
loans, whose interest rates — 
5.05 percent for undergrads 
in 2018-19 — are generally 
lower than the rates on credit 
cards. 

Check into scholarships, 
too, and ask about getting 
tuition reimbursement from 
your company if you’ll work 
while studying. 

Unless you have a plan to 
get rid of your balance fast — 
and you’ve already exhaust¬ 
ed every other financial aid 
option — paying for college 
on credit doesn’t make the 
grade. 
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Financial Markets 


Money& Markets 
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Northwest Stocks 



Most active 

Stock 

Close 

Wk Vol. 
(000s) 

1 

MicronT 

52.52 

153,555 

2 

Microsoft 

112.33 

134,905 

3 

Starbucks 

53.45 

37,497 

4 

Nike 

82.20 

27,579 

5 

Amazon 2012.71 

25,187 

6 

HeclaMin 

2.84 

20,091 

7 

Fortive 

83.98 

17,920 

8 

Weyerhaeus 34.71 

13,846 

9 

Boeing 

342.79 

13,617 

10 Nordstrom 

62.85 

12,623 

11 Lattice 

8.19 

12,093 

12 T-MobileUS 

66.04 

10,531 


Best performers 

Stock 

Close 

Weekly 
% Chg 

1 

Omeros 

25.88 

+17.0 

2 

ImmuneDes 

3.80 

+13.4 

3 

Digimarc 

29.55 

+13.2 

4 

Intellicheck 

2.17 

+10.2 

5 

CTI BioPharm 1.88 

+9.3 

6 

Funko Inc 

25.42 

+9.3 

7 

NanoString 

16.17 

+9.3 

8 

Lattice 

8.19 

+7.6 

9 

Alpine Immune Sci6.72 +6.3 

10 Amazon 2012.71 

+5.6 

11 Marchex 

2.88 

+5.5 

12 Impinj 

21.48 

+5.2 



Worst performers 

Stock 

Close 

Weekly 
% Chg 

1 

Avalara 

36.99 

-6.4 

2 

BioLife Solutions23.96 

-5.9 

3 

Nautilus 

14.65 

-4.6 

4 

ElectroSci 

21.95 

-4.1 

5 

RealNetwork 

3.20 

-3.9 

6 

RedLionH 

13.65 

-3.9 

7 

eMagin 

1.45 

-3.3 

8 

Data 10 

5.38 

-2.9 

9 

Greenbrier 

58.00 

-2.8 

10 Craft Brew 

18.95 

-2.6 

11 PopeResourc 71.20 

-2.5 

12 ClearSign 

2.05 

-2.4 


3,000 


22.05 0.78 16.52 -12.91 0.39 

MON TUES WED THUR FRI 



8,500 


6,000 


71.92 12.14 79.65 -21.32 21.17 

MON TUES WED THUR FRI 



1-week change: 163.56 (2.1%) 
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Major indexes 


Dow Jones 

52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo QtrYTD % Chg 

30 industrial 

26616.71 

21673.58 

25,964.82 

26,167.94 

25,879.77 

+174.47 

+.68% 

▲ 

▲ 

+5.04 

20 transp. 

11475.74 

9086.38 

11,303.76 

11,475.74 

11,270.84 

+18.77 

+ .17% 

▲ 

▲ 

+6.52 

15 utilities 

778.80 

647.81 

726.41 

734.22 

723.15 

-4.67 

-.64% 

T 

▲ 

+.42 

Standard & Poor’s 52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo Qtr YTD % Chg 

500 Stocks 

2916.50 

2428.20 

2,901.52 

2,916.50 

2,884.69 

+26.83 

+.93% 

▲ 

▲ 

+8.52 

400 Mid-cap 

2053.00 

1695.87 

2,044.70 

2,053.00 

2,034.36 

+9.60 

+.47% 

▲ 

▲ 

+7.58 

600 Small-cap 

1100.58 

821.78 

1,098.36 

1,100.58 

1,087.96 

+6.81 

+.62% 

▲ 

▲ 

+17.31 

NYSE 

52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo Qtr YTD % Chg 

US 100 

11090.51 

9411.61 

10,630.58 

10,723.34 

10,586.84 

+10.31 

+.10% 

▲ 

▲ 

+2.59 

Energy 

12701.00 

9851.71 

11,837.21 

12,041.96 

11,781.14 

-61.87 

-.52% 

T 

T 

+3.20 

Financial 

8760.93 

7373.92 

8,109.69 

8,200.80 

8,073.77 

+23.84 

+.29% 

T 

▲ 

-1.53 

Healthcare 

15981.82 

13467.53 

15,888.00 

15,981.82 

15,822.29 

+18.45 

+ .12% 

▲ 

▲ 

+11.73 

Nasdaq 

52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo Qtr YTD % Chg 

Industrials 

6518.63 

24.17 

6,508.29 

6,518.63 

6,425.56 

+109.50 

+1.71% 

▲ 

▲ 

+18.03 

Financial 

8534.29 

7245.08 

8,491.16 

8,514.07 

8,419.62 

+102.56 

+1.22% 

▲ 

▲ 

+6.87 

Nasd Global Set 

3821.19 

2927.58 

3,809.34 

3,821.19 

3,748.05 

+75.36 

+2.02% 

▲ 

▲ 

+17.45 

Nasd Global Mkt 

2561.78 

1783.44 

2,560.68 

2,561.78 

2,475.67 

+95.02 

+3.85% 

▲ 

▲ 

+25.36 

Other indexes 

52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo Qtr YTD % Chg 

Wilshire 5000 

30411.91 

25162.32 

30,274.53 

30,411.91 

30,127.55 

+259.81 

+.87% 

▲ 

▲ 

+8.92 

Russell 1000 

1618.67 

1345.08 

1,610.70 

1,618.67 

1,596.57 

+14.97 

+ .94% 

▲ 

▲ 

+8.70 

Russell 2000 

1742.09 

1371.80 

1,740.75 

1,742.09 

1,722.36 

+15.08 

+.87% 

▲ 

▲ 

+13.37 

Russell 3000 

1733.70 

1435.00 

1,726.09 

1,733.70 

1,713.11 

+15.96 

+.93% 

▲ 

▲ 

+9.06 

Foreign markets 

52wk High 

52wk Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Wk Chg Wk % Chg 

Mo Qtr YTD % Chg 

Frankfurt 

13596.89 

30.61 

12,364.06 

12,597.02 

12,348.91 

-30.46 

-.25% 

T 

T 

-4.29 

London 

7903.50 

6866.94 

7,432.42 

7,636.72 

7,428.67 

-145.07 

-1.91% 

T 

T 

-3.32 

Hong Kong 

33484.08 

26871.11 

27,888.55 

28,579.64 

27,720.32 

+216.68 

+.78% 

▲ 

T 

-6.79 

Mexico 

51588.72 

44429.36 

49,547.68 

50,603.39 

49,280.91 

-86.09 

-.17% 

▲ 

▲ 

+.39 

Tokyo 

24129.34 

19239.52 

22,865.15 

23,032.17 

22,678.03 

+263.38 

+1.17% 

▲ 

▲ 

+.44 

Seoul 

2607.10 

2218.09 

2,322.88 

2,322.88 

2,289.41 

+29.67 

+1.29% 

▲ 

T 

-5.86 

Singapore 

3641.65 

3176.26 

3,213.48 

3,263.14 

3,199.34 

+0.48 

+.01% 

T 

T 

-5.57 

Taipei 

11270.18 

10189.04 

11,040.10 

11,186.05 

10,847.17 

+238.30 

+2.21% 

▲ 

▲ 

+3.73 

Toronto 

16586.46 

14785.78 

16,262.88 

16,475.34 

16,252.38 

-93.17 

-.57% 

T 

▲ 

+.33 
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Speaking of Business 

‘You have to make a choice,’ 
will it be orcas or tar sands? 


TOP 10 STORIES READ 
ONLINE LAST WEEK: 

1. Seattle dethroned as 
nation’s hottest 
housing market 
after nearly two 
years 

2. Redmond CEO 
charged with fraud 
on more than 100 H- 
1B visa applications 

3. Bed Bath & Beyond 
throws in the towel 
at downtown Seattle 
store 

4. Seattle home prices 
have surpassed Los 
Angeles, New York 
and San Diego in the 
last four years 

5. Seattle area’s 
economic boom 
splashes over the 
Cascades, bringing 
work and worries 

6. Amazon has a 
second Go at 
cashierless 
convenience store in 
downtown Seattle 

7. Seattle-area 
construction strike 
enters second week, 
with no movement 
at bargaining table 

8. Amazon fires back at 
Bernie Sanders’ 
Inaccurate’ claims 
about its warehouse 
working conditions 

9. Amazon warehouse 
envoys rally to tweet 
upbeat comments 
about working 
conditions 

10. Microsoft launches 
monthly Xbox 
subscription fee to 
buy new game 
consoles 


Speaking of Business brings you some of the week’s best 
quotes in our pages. If you missed any , use this link 
to find them: st.news/speaking0902 



CENTER FOR WHALE RESEARCH 

Canada must assess a pipeline’s potential impact on orcas. 


“You have to make a choice. Is it going to be 
orcas, or is it going to be tar sands?” 

Jan Hasselman, of Earthjustice in Seattle, who represented 
Washington tribes in their opposition to the expansion 
of Canada’s Trans Mountain pipeline. 


“Nobody wants 
these things 
whipping 
through the 
forest as fast as 
they can go. They 
just want them to 
fly reliably.” 



JASON HENRY / NYT 


Adam Bry, CEO of 
Silicon Valley drone 
company, on the indus¬ 
try’s work toward self¬ 
flying aircraft. 


A Robinson R44 helicopter outfitted 
with 360-degree camera and imag¬ 
ing radar by SkyRys to gather data 
on autonomous aircraft. 


“Our town is 
getting 

hollowed out at 
the core.” 

Chelan Mayor Mike 
Cooney, 

worried about gen- 
trification and dis¬ 
placement of local 
residents as Puget 
Sound wealth moves 
into 

his region. 

“The entire 
industry of 
economic 
development is 
being defined 
by these 
absurd level of 
subsidies.” 

Amy Liu of the 
Brookings Institution 
think tank, 
on competition 
among cities and 
states for the 
Amazon HQ2 prize. 

“I founded it 
and I’ve been 
here forever, so 
I think there’s a 
lot of stability 
that comes 
with that.” 

Leonard Riggio, 
chairman 
of the struggling 
Barnes & Noble chain. 


Aston Martin, James Bond’s carmaker 
of choice, may go public with an IPO 


By MICHAEL J. DE LA 
MERCED 

The New York Times 

LONDON — Aston Mar¬ 
tin, the British automaker 
best known for being 
James Bond’s car brand of 
choice, said Wednesday 
that it planned to go public. 

The potential offering 
would mark a turnaround 
for the once-troubled com¬ 
pany, which has filed for 
bankruptcy seven times 
over its centurylong history 
and passed from owner to 
owner, including the likes 
of Ford Motor. 

A stock sale would also 


plant Aston Martin’s flag in 
the markets as an indepen¬ 
dent, publicly traded Brit¬ 
ish carmaker as its home 
country heads toward di¬ 
vorce from the European 
Union. 

The plans for an offering 
signal a belief that even 
after Brexit, Aston Martin’s 
luxury sports cars and se¬ 
dans will appeal to deep- 
pocketed auto buyers 
worldwide. 

In a regulatory filing, the 
company specifically said 
that it stood to benefit from 
growth in “high-net-worth 
individuals,” particularly in 


Asia. 

The company’s main 
draw is its history as one of 
Britain’s most revered mak¬ 
ers of lustworthy automo¬ 
biles. 

Its most famous custom¬ 
er, of course, was the su¬ 
perspy 007, who drove 
Aston Martins that fired 
machine guns, featured 
ejector seats and on at least 
one occasion turned invisi¬ 
ble across 11 movies. (Re¬ 
grettably, they rarely came 
back in one piece.) 

If the company moves 
forward with an initial 
offering, it will follow in 


the footsteps of Ferrari, the 
Italian luxury carmaker. 
That company currently 
commands a premium 
valuation among investors, 
with its $24 billion market 
capitalization trading at a 
lofty 35 times its estimated 
earnings for the next 12 
months. 

Underpinning Aston 
Martin’s financial aspira¬ 
tions is a business plan 
focused on both Bond- 
esque speedsters and, 
through a reintroduction of 
its Lagonda brand, a line of 
luxury electric SUVs and 
sedan cars. 


Dow30Stocks 


Dow Jones industrials 

Close: 25,964.82 
1-week change: 174.47 (0.7%) 
27,000 


259.29 

14.38 

60.55 

-137.65 

-22.10 
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♦ 
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$ Chg i- % Chg -. 

Company_Ticker Close lWk lWklMo_lYr 


1. Nike Inc B 

NKE 

82.20 

-0.25 

-0.3 

4.4 

^^^56.4 

2. Microsoft Corp 

MSFT 

112.33 

3.93 

3.6 

4.0 

■^■■53.5 

3. Cisco Syst 

CSCO 

47.77 

1.45 

3.1 

11.5 

^H51.3 

4. Boeing Co 

BA 

342.79 

-6.59 

-1.9 

-1.6 

■^■147.0 

5. Visa Inc 

V 

146.89 

2.69 

1.9 

5.1 

^^42.3 

6. Intel Corp 

INTC 

48.43 

0.77 

1.6 

-1.8 

■■■I 41.6 

7. Apple Inc 

AAPL 

227.63 

11.47 

5.3 

9.4 

^39.4 

8. Unitedhealth Group 

UNH 

268.46 

4.18 

1.6 

4.4 

■■38.6 

9. Home Depot 

HD 

200.77 

-0.53 

-0.3 

2.6 

35.5 

10. jPMorgan Chase & CojPM 

114.58 

-0.10 

-0.1 

-2.1 

■■28.6 

11. Pfizer Inc 

PFE 

41.52 

-0.88 

-2.1 

2.4 

^■28.1 

12. Amer Express 

AXP 

105.98 

0.22 

0.2 

5.1 

■■ 25.6 

13. WalMart Strs 

WMT 

95.86 

0.91 

1.0 

7.0 

NB25.0 

14. Caterpillar Inc 

CAT 

138.85 

0.64 

0.5 

0.2 

21.0 

15. Verizon Comm 

VZ 

54.37 

-0.41 

-0.7 

4.0 

18.7 

Dow Jones industrial average 

25964.82 +174.47 

+0.7 

+2.0 

■ +18.1 

16. Chevron Corp 

CVX 

118.46 

-0.55 

-0.5 

-4.5 

Nl5.3 

17. Utd Technologies 

UTX 

131.70 

-1.66 

-1.2 

-1.6 

13.2 

18. Merck & Co 

MRK 

68.59 

-0.45 

-0.7 

4.0 

^ 11.6 

19. Dow DuPont Inc 

DWDP 

70.13 

1.30 

1.9 

5.0 

■ 10.5 

20. Travelers Cos 

TRV 

131.60 

1.09 

0.8 

1.5 

N 10.5 

21. Disney 

DIS 

112.02 

0.09 

0.1 

-1.8 

!■ 10.4 

22. Exxon Mobil Corp 

XOM 

80.17 

0.55 

0.7 

0.0 

Nio.o 

23. Goldman Sachs Grp 

GS 

237.81 

3.50 

1.5 

1.6 

^9.0 

24. IBM 

IBM 

146.48 

0.44 

0.3 

-0.8 

N 6-7 

25. 3M Company 

MMM 

210.92 

5.63 

2.7 

1.8 

N 5-8 

26. Johnson & Johnson 

JNJ 

134.69 

-0.36 

-0.3 

2.1 

15.6 

27. McDonalds Corp 

MCD 

162.23 

3.86 

2.4 

3.9 

M.o 

28. CocaCola Co 

KO 

44.57 

-1.06 

-2.3 

-4.4 

j 2.4 

29. Procter & Gamble 

PG 

82.95 

-0.41 

-0.5 

0.8 i 

1-6.2 

30. Walgreen Boots Alii 

WBA 

68.56 

-0.65 

-0.9 

2.0 M 

-15.1 


Industry focus 


Industry 


1 Wk 1 Mo 


-% Chg 
1 Qtr 


1 Yr 


1. Consumer Services 


1.8 

5.1 

11.3 

^^^■28.0 







2. Technology 


2.2 

4.2 

6.5 

^^^MI30.9 







3. Health Care 


1.1 

3.4 

11.6 

H16.2 









DJ Total Market index 0.9 2.3 

4. Industrials 0.7 2.2 

5. Telecommunications -1.4 1.7 

6. Financials 0.5 1.2 

7. Basic Material 0.3 0.2 

8. Utilities -0.6 0.0 

9. Oil & Gas -0.2 -1.4 

10. Consumer Goods -1.0 -2.4 

Oil & Gas sectors (best performers) 

Exploration & Production 0.1 0.0 

6.1 

4.0 

6.0 1 

4.2 

0.4 

6.2 1 
-2.2 

3.6 1 

0.3 

H17.^ 

1 

4 

^■15.2 

-2.2 

^■14.2 

-1.3 

^^19. 

-2.1 

41.5 

Contango O&G 

MCF 

+16.8 

+33.9 

+56.3 

+48.8 


Tellurian Inc 

TELL 

+8.8 

+27.6 

-16.1 

^ +9.3 


Denbury Res 

DNR 

+6.7 

+26.3 

+30.1 

+455.5 

Berry Petroleum Corp 

BRY 

+6.0 

+22.5 

+23.7 



+1627900.0 







California Resources 

CRC 

+16.1 

+20.4 

+13.5 

^^■1 +447.8 

Integrated Oil & Gas 


0.3 

-2.0 

-3.3 

_ 


Marathon Petroleum 

MPC 

-1.8 

+4.0 

+0.5 

^■+62.2 

ConocoPhillips 

COP 

+1.1 

+3.0 

+7.5 

+72.0 

Hess Corp 

HES 

+3.4 

+1.6 

+9.0 

^M+80.0 

Exxon Mobil Corp 

XOM 

+0.7 

0.0 

-2.0 

N+io.o 


Par Petroleum Corp 

PARR 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

N+17.2 


Pipelines 


-1.8 

-2.1 

3.3 

10.9 


Delek Logisitcs 

DKL 

-2.4 

+13.9 

+9.6 

N +12.2 


EQI Midstream Ptrs 

EQM 

+0.6 

+11.1 

+0.8 M-18.5 


TC PipeLines LP 

TCP 

-0.7 

+10.4 

+35.4 M-28.4 


NextDecade Corp 

NEXT 

+4.8 

+8.1 

-3.1 M-30.6 


Nustar Energy LP 

NS 

-2.2 

+6.5 

+9.0 ^-20.2 


Oil Equipment & Services 


-1.5 

-3.1 

-8.0 

>7-5 


Basic Energy Svcs 

BAS 

-2.7 

+14.3 

-29.2 M-35.5 


CSI Compressco LP 

CCLP 

-1.5 

+11.1 

+2.8 

Nl+45.3 


Unit Corp 

UNT 

-4.3 

+10.7 

+24.5 

^■W+70.7 

Indep Contract Drill 

ICD 

+1.9 

+8.4 

+9.3 

N+37.6 


Oceaneering Inti 

Oil 

+2.5 

+7.6 

+19.4 

Nl +26.4 


Excludes stocks with market values less than $100 million. Bar chart for stocks 

with annual returns of more than 100 percent not shown to scale. 


Top weekly exchange-traded funds 




$ Chg 

i- % Return 

-, 

Fund 

Ticker 

Close 

1 Wk 

1 Wk 

1 Mo 

1 Yr 

Direx Biotech Bull 

LABU 

107.30 

12.14 

12.8 

17.7 

48.3 

ProShs Ult Nasd Biot 

UBIO 

44.75 

4.77 

11.9 

12.7 

25.3 

Citigroup CHF vs USD 

UCHF 

24.82 

2.34 

10.4 

4.8 


Citigroup Long AUD 

DAUD 

29.03 

2.53 

9.5 

5.0 


PwSh Base Met DbSht 

BOM 

9.91 

0.73 

8.0 


10.1 

ProSh UltraNasdBio 

BIB 

70.14 

5.22 

8.0 

8.4 

20.6 

CS Velocity3xlnvSilv 

DSLV 

35.20 

2.34 

7.1 

19.6 

53.1 

PwSh Base Met DLong 

BDD 

7.63 

0.50 

7.0 


-17.7 

ProShs Ultra Pro QQ.Q. 

TQQQ 

72.30 

4.60 

6.8 

10.7 

92.6 

ETF Clinical Trials 

BBC 

35.77 

2.21 

6.6 

12.0 

33.2 

Ark Genomic Revolutn 

ARKG 

34.45 

2.09 

6.5 

17.5 

40.9 

Dir Dly Gold Bear3x 

DUST 

39.74 

2.38 

6.4 

41.4 

71.0 

Direxion GoldMinBear 

JDST 

78.75 

4.52 

6.1 

39.6 

47.6 

Citigp Vel Long Crde 

UWT 

38.32 

2.08 

5.7 

8.0 

214.7 

ProShs Crude 

OILU 

56.09 

2.91 

5.5 

7.8 

202.6 

Direx SOX Bull 3X 

SOXL 

168.00 

8.83 

5.5 

3.7 

70.4 

UBS 3x Long Crude 

WTIU 

35.79 

1.82 

5.4 

7.8 

205.4 

Direxion TechBull 3x 

TECL 

168.99 

8.56 

5.3 

11.6 

95.9 

ETFs Phys Palladium 

PALL 

93.29 

4.52 

5.1 

7.6 

2.9 

USCF Oil 

USOU 

69.65 

3.30 

5.0 

6.9 

212.4 

DB Cmdty DblLg 

DYY 

2.84 

0.13 

4.8 

1.4 

10.5 

Inv Healthcare Mom 

PTH 

97.93 

4.42 

4.7 

10.5 

51.8 

ProShs Ultra QQQ. 

QLD 

101.52 

4.38 

4.5 

7.1 

59.7 

Prsh Ulshrt Gold Min 

GDXS 

20.18 

0.84 

4.4 

26.7 

49.7 

Principal ef 

BTEC 

38.06 

1.59 

4.4 

7.5 

29.4 

ProSh Ultra Tech 

ROM 

122.88 

5.04 

4.3 

8.5 

67.6 

SPDRS&P HltCreEguip 

XHE 

88.22 

3.66 

4.3 

7.4 

46.2 

ProShs UltSht Silver 

ZSL 

42.32 

1.69 

4.2 

12.8 

39.2 

iShares Nasd Biotech 

IBB 

122.19 

4.79 

4.1 

4.3 

13.2 

ETF Biotech Products 

BBP 

45.58 

1.76 

4.0 

3.1 

13.9 

ProSh Ultra Semi 

USD 

47.08 

1.81 

4.0 

2.8 

56.7 

AdvisorSh Micro Cap 

DWMC 

26.02 

1.01 

4.0 

7.6 


FstTr Heitman Global 

PRME 

21.44 

0.81 

3.9 

6.2 

11.9 

SPDRS&P Biotech 

XBI 

100.14 

3.74 

3.9 

5.7 

22.8 

Oppenh Rus 1000 Size 

OSIZ 

28.37 

1.07 

3.9 

-0.4 


Direx Reg Banks Bear 

WDRW 

22.50 

0.84 

3.9 

-1.9 

-53.6 

ProSh Ultra Crude 

UCO 

32.27 

1.17 

3.8 

5.6 

122.5 

ETF Loncar Cancer 

CNCR 

25.68 

0.94 

3.8 

9.0 

4.6 

FstTrust Area Biotch 

FBT 

157.26 

5.51 

3.6 

5.4 

30.2 

ETF Managr Alt Harv 

M| 

33.48 

1.15 

3.6 

25.1 

9.1 

Oppenh Glbl ESG Rev 

ESGF 

30.61 

1.02 

3.5 


7.0 

Direx DlyBrazilBull 

BRZU 

17.24 

0.58 

3.5 

-37.7 

-60.5 

Global X Robotics 

BOTZ 

23.05 

0.78 

3.5 

3.7 

12.8 

VanEck Vectors Egypt 

EGPT 

33.92 

1.14 

3.5 

-0.7 

25.5 

CS FI LargeCapGrEnh 

FLGE 

296.20 

9.81 

3.4 

7.1 

55.7 

iShs CurrHgd SoKorea 

HEWY 

28.59 

0.95 

3.4 

1.9 

0.1 

KraneShs New China 

KFYP 

30.25 

0.99 

3.4 

-3.4 

-2.3 

Ark Innovation ETF 

ARKK 

49.70 

1.64 

3.4 

9.3 

50.3 

ProSh Ult Cons Svcs 

UCC 

107.83 

3.49 

3.3 

10.7 

60.8 

VanEck Vect Biotech 

BBH 

135.18 

4.37 

3.3 

3.9 

3.2 
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< Meatless 

FROM D1 

sumers knew what they 
were buying was the whole 
intent/’ said Mike Deering, 
the executive vice president 
of the Missouri Cattlemen’s 
Association, of the state’s 
law. “You cannot market a 
station wagon as a Porsche.” 

But for Jaime Athos, the 
chief executive of Tofurky, 
this is just a case of protec¬ 
tionism. His company has no 
interest in being mistaken 
for a traditional meat pro¬ 
ducer and has “bent over 
backward” to make sure that 
customers know that their 
products do not come from 


animals. “That’s the selling 
point,” Athos said. 

Deering noted that the 
legislation had been spurred 
more by the development of 
lab-grown meat than by 
clearly labeled veggie burg¬ 
ers. “We have problems with 
products that piggyback on 
products that our families 
have put their blood, sweat 
and tears into,” Deering 
said, adding that the risk to 
his industry could be huge if 
there were ever a safety 
issue with lab-grown meats. 

But the law, which carries 
potential fines of up to 
$1,000 and jail terms of up 
to a year, has created a 
pressing problem for compa¬ 
nies like Tofurky, which are 


grappling with what kind of 
language they will be al¬ 
lowed to use, especially 
when trying to attract poten¬ 
tial customers who aren’t 
die-hard vegans and aren’t 
sure how their plant-based 
hot dogs will taste. 

“If we describe something 
as meaty, is that a problem?” 
Athos said. “If we compare 
the flavor to bacon, is that a 
problem?” He said he does 
not want to use phrases like 
“textured protein” without 
any references to familiar 
food. “If we’re able to say 
‘soy chicken,’ they can imag¬ 
ine how that might fit into 
the recipes and food they 
enjoy already.” 

The Food and Drug Ad¬ 


ministration already has 
rules to prevent companies 
from misleading consumers. 
Michele Simon, the execu¬ 
tive director of the Plant 
Based Foods Association, 
said it did not make sense to 
add state laws to those regu¬ 
lations. “Nobody is slapping 
meat or beef on their prod¬ 
ucts without qualifying 
terms like plant-based,” 
Simon said. “It’s really a 
David vs. Goliath situation 
here.” 

Supporters of the law are 
not convinced. 

Todd Hays, who runs a 
hog farm in Monroe City, 
Missouri, that produces 
13,000 pigs a year, said he is 
worried about consumers 


thinking that his industry 
might be tricking people. 

“Once we lose the trust of 
consumers and they don’t 
believe what labels tell 
them, we’re on a slippery 
slope that we don’t want to 
go down,” Hays said. “Once 
you lose trust in an industry, 
it’s extremely hard to gain 
that back.” 

These arguments are like¬ 
ly to continue flaring up as 
more companies turn to 
plant-based products to sate 
the appetites of those look¬ 
ing for alternatives to meat, 
said Ivan Wasserman, a 
managing partner who spe¬ 
cializes in food labeling at 
the law firm Amin Talati 
Upadhye. 


In the long term, this 
could push the FDA toward 
more regulation if more 
lawsuits over the use of 
meat-related words crop up, 
Wasserman said. “If there 
are laws saying these com¬ 
panies have tricked consum¬ 
ers, I could see some moves 
for the FDA at a national 
level to define what can be 
called a hot dog,” he said. 

Until then, the group that 
has sued Missouri is still 
waiting for a response. 

“They are threatening to 
throw people in jail for call¬ 
ing veggie burgers Veggie 
burgers,’ ” said Bruce 
Friedrich, the executive 
director of the Good Food 
Institute. “It’s Orwellian.” 


< Lego 

FROM D1 

Nielsen, a production super¬ 
visor at Lego’s factory here in 
Billund. 

Consumers worldwide 
have voiced growing alarm 
about the impact of plastic 
waste on the environment, 
and increasing numbers of 
companies are trying to use 
packaging materials that are 
recyclable or otherwise less 
polluting. Coca-Cola, for 
instance, plans to collect and 
recycle the equivalent of all 
the bottles and cans it uses by 
2030. Unilever, the consum¬ 
er goods giant, says all its 
plastic packaging will be 
recyclable or compostable by 
2025. Others, like McDon¬ 
ald’s and Starbucks, are 
doing away with plastic 
straws in their outlets. 

With so many large busi¬ 
nesses changing their prac¬ 
tices, recycling will “become 
the norm,” said David 
Blanchard, Unilever’s head 
of research and develop¬ 
ment. 

Lego faces a more complex 
problem than other consum¬ 
er businesses, though — for 
this Danish company, plas¬ 
tics are not the packaging, 
they are the product. 

The toymaker’s highly 
automated manufacturing 
facility in Billund is a picture 
of clockwork. At a mammoth 
factory more than 500 yards 
long, machines arranged in 
rows melt plastic pellets into 
a molten paste and press 
them into molds. A few sec¬ 
onds later, a batch of colored 
bricks pops out, and is depos¬ 
ited into driverless carts, 
taken to be stored for ship¬ 
ment. Each day, the facility 
churns out about 100 million 
“elements,” the term Lego 
uses for the bricks, trees and 
doll parts it sells. 

Lego — the company’s 
name is a contraction of the 
Danish words for “play well” 
— traces its roots back to the 
early 1930s, when a carpen¬ 
ter named Ole Kirk Kristians¬ 
en began making and selling 
handsome fire engines and 
other wooden toys. 

By the 1950s, he was ex¬ 
perimenting with plastic 
bricks. His son, Godtfred, 
began marketing the distinc¬ 
tive little blocks not just as 
toys, but as a building system 
that could be expanded and 
passed on to later genera¬ 
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Nelleke van der Puil, Lego’s vice president for materials , at the Lego House in Billund. 
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The Lego House , in Billund , Denmark, a shrine to the 
town’s most famous product. 
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A four-story Lego tree at the Lego House in Denmark. The 
company traces its roots back to the early 1930s. 


tions. 

Today, the company sells 
its wares worldwide. It 
brought in about $1.2 billion 
in profit last year, making it 
larger than its U.S. rivals 
Mattel and Hasbro. The Kirk 
Kristiansen family, which 
still controls Lego, was paid a 
$1.1 billion dividend. 

But more and more chil¬ 
dren are using mobile devic¬ 
es for entertainment, pitting 


Lego not just against toy 
makers but against technolo¬ 
gy and gaming companies 
like Activision Blizzard, 
Microsoft and Sony. That has 
put the company under pres¬ 
sure. Lego said last year that 
it would cut 1,400 jobs after 
its revenue and profit both 
fell for the first time in a 
decade. 

Its heft brings with it a 
substantial carbon footprint. 


Lego emits about 1 million 
tons of carbon dioxide each 
year, about three-quarters of 
which comes from the raw 
materials that go into its 
factories, according to Tim 
Brooks, the company’s vice 
president for environmental 
responsibility. 

Lego is taking a two¬ 
pronged approach to reduc¬ 
ing the amount of pollution it 
causes. It wants to keep all of 


its packaging out of landfills 
by 2025 by eliminating 
things like plastic bags inside 
its cardboard packaging. 

It is also pushing for the 
plastic in its toys to come 
from sources like plant fibers 
or recycled bottles by 2030. 

The problem with that 
target, though, is that virtu¬ 
ally all of the plastic used 
worldwide — including that 
molded by Lego into toy 


bricks — is created from 
petroleum. 

Lego now mostly uses a 
substance known as ABS, 
short for acrylonitrile butadi¬ 
ene styrene, a common plas¬ 
tic also used for computer 
keys and mobile phone cas¬ 
es. It’s tough, yet slightly 
elastic, and also has a pol¬ 
ished surface. To wean itself 
off products like ABS, Lego 
has begun an exhaustive 
search for new, sustainable 
materials. 

It is investing about 
$120 million and hiring 
about 100 people to work on 
these changes. Technicians 
test promising materials to 
see whether they can take a 
whack without breaking, or 
survive a hard pull. They are 
checked to see if they with¬ 
stand the heat of a Saudi 
Arabian summer, and take 
on the bright color palette 
that Lego bricks are famous 
for. The company’s bricks 
may look simple, but they are 
made with incredible preci¬ 
sion. 

“We look at how does it 
look, and how does it feel,” 
said Nelleke van der Puil, 
Lego’s vice president for 
materials. 
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sure or threats. 

A good-faith debate can be 
held on the need for a secret- 
ballot election along with 
card check. But hostile fed¬ 
eral actions since the Reagan 
administration have steadily 
eroded workers’ power. The 
result is a system badly out 
of balance, tilted against 
employees. Card check 
without the requirement for 
an election would restore 
more fairness for labor. 

Roll back the “share¬ 
holders rights” movement. 
Since the 1980s, the ruling 
theory in business has been 
to add short-term value to a 
company’s stock price, no 
matter the cost. First up on 
that butcher’s bill has been 
employees. Job security, pay 
raises, benefits, even being 
employed at all — anything 
can go to goose the stock. 

This change in corporate 
values has also profoundly 
affected communities, 
raised inequality and hurt 
investment in the long-term 
health of corporations. 

Sen. Elizabeth Warren 
proposes a remedy in her 
Accountable Capitalism Act. 
Among other things, it 
would require large compa¬ 
nies to obtain a federal char¬ 
ter that “obligates company 
directors to consider the 
interests of all corporate 
stakeholders.” As in Germa¬ 
ny, these companies would 


also have to provide for 
worker participation. No less 
than 40 percent of directors 
would be nominated by 
employees. 

Transaction and capital- 
gains taxes could also be 
introduced and targeted to 
incentivize holding stocks 
for the long term and to 
restrain buses by private 
equity. 

Rein in mergers by ag¬ 
gressively applying anti¬ 
trust laws. The brilliance of 
today’s cartels and quasi¬ 
monopolists has been to 
keep prices low in most 
cases. This allowed for the 
triumph of consumer-based 
antitrust law, where regula¬ 
tors assess the merits of 
deals or bigness based large¬ 
ly on how they affect cus¬ 
tomers’ pocketbooks. 

The result has been un¬ 
precedented industry con¬ 
solidation and the loss of 
economic crown jewels by 
countless communities. 

With this has come the 
loss of millions of good jobs 
over the past 40 years. Many 
of these losses happened in 
the angry Heartland that 
voted for Donald Trump. 

As a working paper last 
year by economists Jose 
Azar, Ioana Marinescu and 
Marshall I. Steinbaum point¬ 
ed out, opportunities and 
wages are lower in areas 
most affected by this phe¬ 
nomenon. 

It’s time to weigh antitrust 
on anti-competitive market 
power and anti-democratic 


political power, no matter 
how cheap a product the 
giant offers. 

Expand protections for 
workers in a changing 
labor force. In no small 
measure driven by the 
“shareholder value” theory, 
companies have raced in 
recent decades to add 
temps and contractors. 

These insecure and tem¬ 
porary “gigs” are part of the 
falling fortunes of the mid¬ 
dle class. They are a big 
part of why many experi¬ 
enced, older workers are 
struggling, despite the 
relatively strong recovery. 

Louis Hyman, a labor 
historian at Cornell, wrote 
in The New York Times 
that this arrangement may 
be beneficial to some work¬ 
ers. 

“But for the vast majority 
of workers, the ‘freedom’ of 
the gig economy is just the 
freedom to be afraid. It is 
the severing of obligations 
between businesses and 
employees. It is the col¬ 
lapse of the protections 
that the people of the Unit¬ 
ed States, in our laws and 
our customs, once fought 
hard to enshrine.” 

We need to find ways to 
strengthen, not further 
erode, the safety net. This 
includes affordable health 
insurance under nonsabo- 
taged Obamacare or Medi¬ 
care for all; decent retire¬ 
ment savings; and wealthy 
big corporations bringing 
more work in-house again 


and providing skill ladders 
up. 

Prepare for the Al/robot- 
ics disruption. A recent 
study by the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) 
found that nearly half of the 
jobs in 32 nations were 
vulnerable to automation. 
Advances in machine learn¬ 
ing have the capability to 
take over white-collar work 
from humans, too. 

Yet at a time when head¬ 
lines go to stories of employ¬ 
ers unable to find qualified 
workers, it’s easy to forget 
the potential dislocation 
ahead. I’m not sure a univer¬ 
sal basic income will solve 
all ills. 

It might bring ill unintend¬ 
ed consequences. But we 
need to be discussing con¬ 
structive responses to major 
job losses and millions of 
workers being made obso¬ 
lete. 

This isn’t a complete list. 
Some will say we need to 
emphasize the impact of 
globalization and offshoring 
of jobs. This is a discussion 
worth having, although 
many scholars say the big 
employment disruptions are 
over. No one who under¬ 
stands trade believes a tariff 
war would return good jobs. 
Good policy such as the 
measures above, however, 
would. 

Happy Labor Day. 

You may reach Jon Talton at 

j talton @ seattletimes. com 
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also takes time to respond to 
pieces by, or articles quoting, 
other CEOs. 

“We hear and see so many 
stories from male CEOs,” she 
said. “Oftentimes it’s impor¬ 
tant to look back and say 
‘How would this story go if he 
was a woman?”’ 

She says she wishes Musk 
had acknowledged the per¬ 
spective of a female founder 
on the crying issue, but she 
doesn’t seem concerned 
about it. 

After all, they’re both busy 
running companies. 

— Rachel Lerman: 
rlerman@ seattletimes. com 


Qualtrics gets ready 
to go public 

Qualtrics, an enterprise 
software company with co¬ 
headquarters in Provo, Utah, 
and Seattle, is interviewing 
investment bankers to help 
take it public, Bloomberg 
News reports, citing people 
familiar with the matter. 

The company, which was 
valued at $2.5 billion in a 
2017 private funding round, 
could list as soon as this year, 
said the people, who asked 
not to be identified because 
the matter is private. 

Last year, Qualtrics hired 
Julie Larson-Green as its 
chief experience officer, the 
same position she had held at 


Microsoft. 

It makes experience-man¬ 
agement software used to 
survey customers and ana¬ 
lyze employee sentiment. Its 
customers include Microsoft, 
JetBlue Airways and GE 
Digital. 

Qualtrics joins a rush of 
technology and internet 
companies pursuing U.S. 
IPOs. Thirty-four technology 
and communications busi¬ 
nesses have listed in New 
York this year to raise 
$11.5 billion, just shy of the 
40 listings that sold $12.8 bil¬ 
lion in stock in all of 2017, 
according to data compiled 
by Bloomberg. Companies 
including Eventbrite and 
SurveyMonkey have also 
filed for IPOs recently. 

Representatives for Qual¬ 
trics didn’t immediately 
respond to requests for com¬ 
ment. 

Chief Executive Officer 
Ryan Smith said in an inter¬ 
view in April 2017 that Qual¬ 
trics was cash-flow positive. 
He said then that the compa¬ 
ny expected to post revenue 
of about $250 million last 
year. 

Smith said last year that he 
had wanted to initially build 
a business that would be 
self-sufficient without need¬ 
ing outside cash to fund oper¬ 
ations. The $180 million 
raised in 2017 was intended 
to help scale the business as 
he prepared it to go public, he 
said. 

— Bloomberg News 
























































